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The Race Problem in America 


N THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE the relation of 

white to Colored peoples has undoubtedly become 
the dominant politico-ethical issue of our day. But one 
aspect of this larger issue, namely the relation between 
whites and Negroes in specific nations including our 
own, has achieved even more vivid and tragic propor- 
tions than the general racial problem. 

John Gunther’s book, Inside Africa, has made the 
reading public aware of the depth and breadth of the 
problem in the whole of Africa and not merely in the 
Union of South Africa, where human stupidity and 
arrogance, not unmixed with fear, are rapidly building 
up the faggots for a tragic political catastrophe. Com- 
pared with South Africa we are indeed a virtuous 
nation and have reason to congratulate ourselves that 
no human being is left absolutely without hope, if not 
for himself then for his children. For the racial situa- 
tion among us is obviously in flux and the road to 
a better tomorrow is not cut off. But the variations in 
the contest between good and evil are endless and we 
now face the fact that the very great step forward 
which the Supreme Court took in its decision abolish- 
ing segregated schools has unloosed passions and 
fears in the white minority in some states, which reveal 
the similarity of human nature in the comparatively 
hopeful America and the hopeless South Africa. 

The Supreme Court decision has prompted the 
organization of “White Citizens Councils” in many 
southern communities. These councils are nothing 
more than a revival of the old Klu Klux Klan with 
the one refinement, that they do not use violence but 
only the threat of violence to maintain white suprem- 
acy and to prevent the Negroes from profiting from 
their enlarged political rights. 

A good case in point is what happened in a Missis- 
sippi county where Sherwood Eddy founded the Pro- 
vidence Cooperative farm two decades ago. The most 
influential aspects of that experiment were a clinic, 
which has served both Negroes and whites for many 
years, and a credit and consumers’ cooperative for both 
races. Recently a citizens council summoned both Dr. 
Minter, the head of the clinic, and Mr. Cox, the head 
of the cooperative. They were charged with violating 
the laws of the state in their policies and warned to 
leave the county. These warnings have been rein- 
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forced by subsequent threats so that it is dubious 
whether the men can maintain themselves. The prac- 
tice of Dr. Minter has been cut in half by intimidation 
of his patients. 

The parson of the local church, which both Cox 
and Minter attended, voted with the majority of the 
council to warn the two men to leave the county. 
A minister of a neighboring church was one of two 
dissidents from the majority decision. He has since 
been forced to leave his church under the pressure of 
the citizens council. We mention these detailed facts 
because they are fairly typical of what is going on 
in many southern counties. 

What is rather discouraging in our southern situa- 
tion is that the communities seem totally at the mercy 
of the intimidations of this revived Klu Klux Klan, 
this organized terror. This is merely another way of 
saying that there are not enough people of heroic 
stature to defy the community when the community 
becomes the devil. Perhaps it is too much to expect 
even good men to have the stuff of martyrdom in them. 
Against organized injustice there must be some or- 
ganization of the sense of justice, some community in 
which conscience may become collectively articulate. 

Since the Church frequently defines itself, somewhat 
pretentiously, as the conscience of the nation, it is 
therefore interesting to gauge the influence of the 
Church upon the problems of desegregation. One im- 
partial observer has borne the somewhat reassuring 
witness that the two organizations which stand most 
resolutely against the citizens councils are the Church 
and the labor movement. 

But it is not so reassuring that the same observer 
places the Church under the labor movement in terms 
of its effectiveness as a witness for justice. This is 
true despite the fact that every major denomination of 
the South has unequivocally endorsed the Supreme 
Court decision on the school question. The difficulty 
is that the local congregations, and particularly the 
local ministers, find it difficult to withstand local pres- 
sures, particularly when, as is often the case, the 
citizens councils have infiltrated into the local congre- 
gation. Many good ministers in predominantly Negro 
counties have lost their pastorates because they were 
courageous; and many more are sick at heart because 







































they do not feel free to follow the dictates of their 
conscience. At this point one might well regret the 
extreme congregationalism of Protestantism and envy 
the Roman Church, where the Archbishop of New 
Orleans has just excommunicated three parishioners 
because they tried to prevent a Negro priest from 
saying mass in a white congregation. The witness of 
the Catholic Church on the race issue is, incidentally, 
almost universally consistent. The long educational 
campaign of the Jesuit Order on this issue is now 
bearing fruit. 

Any criticisms of southern communities would be 
totally unfair if they did not take account of the 
difficulties of school integration caused by the different 
cultural standards of the two races. Any suggestion 
of a biological inequality is both scientifically and 
religiously unsound. But men are historical and cul- 
tural creatures, and not merely biological ones. It is 
not easy to equalize cultural opportunities within such 
a short time after slavery. But the Supreme Court 
decision has made us aware of the great moral resource 
we possess in our Constitution in its insistence upon 
equality as the regulative principle of justice. It is 
difficult to conform life to such a high standard, but 
it is necessary no matter what the provisional dif_i- 
culties may be. 

We cannot deny the ethnic particularity of all men. 
We are not universal men and we build communities 
according to the forces of ethnic kinship which are 
operative in history. But these communities of nature 
are always subject to the judgment: “If you love 
them which love you, what thanks have you?” And 
our ethnic kinship is always subordinate to our com- 
mon humanity, that is, to the truth that “God has 
made of one blood all the nations of men.” Any form 
of the Christian faith which does not subject the 
natural facts of life and the natural loyalties and 
cohesions to these ultimate perspectives and judgments 
becomes a very vexatious force in the community 
because it makes an ultimate sanctity into a vehicle of 
sin. But perhaps it is not these ultimate insights so 
much as ordinary integrity in facing communal pres- 
sures which is lacking. At any rate this is a time of 
testing for the Church as a community of grace. 
It must prove that it is at least as good as sports in 
establishing brotherhood between the races. R.N. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The complications that arise in connection with the 
effort to relate public education to religion are well 
illustrated by the constructive attempt of the New 
York City school superintendents to overcome the 
religious vacuum in the schools of that city. Their 
proposal, though somewhat vague, seems to have two 
intentions, (1) to enable the schools corporately to 
acknowledge God as the source of the moral and spirit- 
ual values which are prized among us, and (2) to 


encourage the teachers in connection with each sub- 
ject to indicate the religious meaning of what they 
are teaching. In both cases the religion to which 
reference is made must be a common denominator of 
the three faiths and not a “sectarian” religion—by 
which is meant Catholicism, Protestantism or Judaism. 
Actually the common denominator would be the Old 
Testament’s witness to God, but the Jews are generally 
opposed to the proposal because they fear that the 
religious teaching in the schools would have the color 
of the Christian faith of the majority. The Catholics 
are the only ones who are sure of themselves in their 
support of the proposals, while Protestants fear that 
the Catholics are likely to have ready-made answers to 
the religious questions which would cause Protestant 
teachers to stumble. The Protestant community is 
divided on the proposal but probably would be willing 


to go along. 


Those who favor the proposal are rightly glad to 
find some way to overcome the tendency of public 
education to make religion seem unimportant or irrele- 
vant by ignoring it. They also believe that at present 
the teacher with secularist convictions has an advantage 
because he can teach the religion of democracy as a 
substitute for the historic faiths without appearing to 
be sectarian, as indeed he is. They feel that to permit 
teachers to express some of their religious convictions 
is to give them freedom to be themselves, and that this 
is in the interest of better communication of personality 
in teaching as well as of some increase of religious 
understanding among the pupils. 

At each one of those points the supporters of the 
proposal are right. But there are serious questions 
which need to be faced. Is it fair in a matter of this 
kind for the majority to override the Jewish commu- 
nity? Is it not probable that the teachers with the 
facile answers—whether they be Catholics or Funda- 
mentalists—would put their stamp on the religious 
teaching of the schools? This would be their right 
and the fault would not be with them but with the 
other groups. Does the proposal go so far in insisting 
on positive religious affirmations from teachers that 
it would even threaten the freedom to be silent of the 
teachers who have no positive religious convictions? 
Or are we to say that teachers without such positive 
faith have no right to teach? Is a facile orthodoxy to 
be preferred among teachers to honest and reverent 
agnosticism? We may think that we know the answers 
to some of those questions but not to all. This is not 
only New York’s problem; it is the problem of the 
relation of religion to public education in a pluralistic 
society—not primarily a problem of Church-State 
relations. 





There is a strange confusion in the minds of the 


(Continued on page 175) 
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The Heresy Trials 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


HE NORTHWEST SYNOD of the United Lutheran 

Church has subjected three young men to heresy 
trials, and the charges on which they were tried 
remind one, of the old fundamentalist controversies in 
various denominations. That is, the charges were such 
that only a fundamentalist and literalist could prove 
himself an orthodox Christian. The indictments against 
the three young men were very similar. They were 
charged with not believing in the virgin birth, in the 
“bodily resurrection,” in the ascension, and in one case 
in not believing in “original sin.” This charge was, 
however, dismissed by the church court because the 
young pastor did not accept the story of the fall in the 
Garden of Eden as the proof of the infection of original 
sin. It was the only case in which the court proved itself 
aware that the Christian faith is embarrassed if literal- 
istic interpretations of its symbolic literature and his- 
tory is insisted upon as the guarantee of a valid faith. 
For what could be more obvious than the truth of the 
doctrine of original sin, and what could be more 
dubious than the assertion that the doctrine depends 
upon belief that man became infected with sin by the 
fall of his first parents in a garden of Eden? 

The charges related to the Christology of the young 
men are, however, more important. These charges 
imply that the church which tried them believes 
that the Lordship of Christ and the power of his saving 
grace is validated by a miraculous birth, his bodily 
resurrection and his ascension. It is clear that St. 
Paul never validated the “foolishness of God which is 
wiser than men” in this way. He never mentioned the 
virgin birth at all and he equated his experience of 
the resurrected Lord with those of the immediate 
disciples, though he was obviously not among those 
who saw the “empty tomb.” The ascension was cer- 
tainly not a part of his spiritual experience at all. 

Yet it was this same St. Paul who affirmed the 
faith upon which the whole Christian Church is 
founded most succinctly. It is the faith that in the 
Christ event, in the whole drama of his life and death 
and resurrection, we have “the light that shineth in 
darkness,” a point of revelation in which the whole 
human situation is clarified and the mystery of the 
divine, particularly the mystery of the divine judgment 
and mercy is definitively revealed. Naturally the 
Christian Church guards this faith as to its essentials 
and it must not be embarrassed by the “scandal of 
particularity,” that is, by the belief that the mystery 
of the divine is clarified not by an analysis of the 
structures of existence but by “mighty acts,” by events 
in history which have a revelatory depth pointing 
beyond themselves to the ultimate meaning and 
mystery which bears our existence. 

The question whether we believe or do not believe 
the miracles which are supposed to validate this dimen- 
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sion of the Christ event must be subordinated to the 
question whether or not we regard these miracles as 
the only modes of validation. If we affirm the latter 
we make Christian faith to mean merely the ability 
to believe in miracles and it loses its existential power 
to confront sinful men with the holy God who, in his 
judgment and mercy, convicts men of their sinful 
self-regard and promises mercy to those who sincerely 
repent. If belief in miracles is the only criterion of 
faith, the secular world may well dismiss such a 
faith. It is something that the uncultured can be- 
lieve and the cultured cannot believe. And those who 
believe are not sufficiently shattered in their self- 
esteem to bring forth “fruits mete for repentance.” 
They are more likely to exhibit a graceless fanaticism 
than the “love, joy and peace” which are the genuine 
“fruits of the spirit.” Literalists are not the only 
graceless or fanatic Christians, but anyone who has 
had to do with the fundamentalist reaction to this 
controversy, in his daily mail for instance, will realize 
that the coincidence between literalism and self-right- 
eous fanaticism runs very high. 


The problem which these heresy trials pose for the 
whole Christian Church, and particularly for the Pro- 
testant Church, is very great. We are living in a 
“post-liberal” era in both theology and morals. It is 
post-liberal because tragic world events have proved 
that the picture of man and history which the liberal 
doctrines of the perfectibility of man and the idea of pro- 
gress held was grievously in error. “Liberal Christian- 
ity” made the mistake of accommodating itself to these 
errors thereby invalidating the central message of the 
Gospel which had to do with man’s sin and God’s 
grace, and which assumed the mystery, both of human 
existence and of the divine mercy and justice, to be 
much greater than a modern culture could understand. 
But this basic error of liberal Christianity cannot in- 
validate its virtues, among which are its insistence 
that the historic documents of the faith must be 
honestly examined and that pre-scientific myths must 
be excluded from the essential Christian message. Any 
religion dealing with the relation of history to eternity, 
with the flux of time and the eternal purpose or 
meaning in this flux, is bound to be more mythical 
and symbolic in its modes of expression than Rudolph 
Bultman seems to realize. But if it rests upon pre- 
scientific myths which can only be believed by those 
not sufficiently cultured to understand the world that 
modern science has unfolded, no thoughtful person 
need take the Christian faith seriously. 

It is a well established fact of scholarship in the 
Biblical field that the resurrection experiences were 
not so simply testimonies of a physical resurrection 
as the final record would make it appear, for the final 
record was intent upon removing ambiguities and 





establishing the fact of the “empty tomb.” Yet all 
this does not change the central fact that the Christian 
Church was founded upon the experience of the resur- 
rection, for that experience symbolizes its awareness 
of the fact that it was dealing, not only with a life 
which ended tragically upon a cross, but that there 
was triumph in this defeat and that there was in this 
whole drama a dimension which dealt not merely with 
the fate of a good man but with the very character 
of God and with the nature of ultimate reality. The 
resurrection story, and the way we deal with it, there- 
fore determines the very quality of the Christian faith 
and reveals whether it regards itself, on the one hand, 


as merely a form of moral idealism, which venerates 
a good man who died a martyr’s death or, on the other 
hand, as an esoteric cult which believes in occurrences 
which are historically suspect for any cultured man. 
Both of these interpretations are obviously not suffi- 
cient to mediate the message of the gospel to this 
generation. Therefore these modern heresy trials are 
very important for the life of the Church. It is not 
merely the young men who are tried. The whole 
church is being tried in its ability to separate the 
wheat from the chaff in both its “liberalism” and in 
its “orthodoxy.” 


Religion in Great Britain Today 


WILLIAM GREER 


FPXHE RELIGIOUS SITUATION in Great Britain 
.L today is more healthy and more hopeful than it 
was ten years after the First World War. That war 
effected no radical social change and after a bout of 
initial optimism in which all were to have “homes fit 
for heroes to live in,” we found ourselves in 1929 in 
the depths of unemployment. Men, the heroes of ten 
years previous, were to be seen by the hundred thousand 
propping-up the street corners and the youth of the 
country was demoralized by having nothing to do. 
Churches might preach the “social gospel,” but they 
could not deploy resources sufficient to deal with a 
problem of such magnitude. When in the early ’30’s 
William Temple, then Archbishop of York, wrote to the 
Press suggesting that a small surplus on the budget 
should be used to increase the unemployment benefits, 
his letter was at first refused by the Times, and the 
Prime Minister (Mr. Chamberlain) advised church 
leaders to mind their own business. 

When the war came in 1939 there was no one to 
write, ““Now God be thanked who hath matched us with 
this hour.” There were no romantic soldier songs. 
Europe had drifted towards war with the inevitability 
of a Greek tragedy, a tragedy in which there were no 
choric songs. Men can be lifted out of their little ways 
and limited vision by transcendent goodness; they 
also can be shocked out of them by transcendent evil. 
The first war failed to shake the foundations; the 
second shook and revealed them. Many saw clearly 
for the first time the dilemma of our civilization. They 
understood that though secularism may be enough to 
preserve decent living in times of stability and peace, 
it is not enough to combat the evil dynamisms of a 
period of social change and unrest. 

The incredible cruelty and brutality of the Nazi 
tyranny was a satanic apocalypse which shook those 
whom the old chivalric wars would have left unmoved, 
shook them and made them not unwilling to accept 
great changes. The blitz also united and equalized the 
population of our great cities. 


The postwar period was faced not with romanticism 
but realism, and within a period of ten years a social 
revolution has taken place. India has been given her 
freedom. The welfare state has come into being with 
its social insurance, its free health service, and its 
policy of “fair shares for all.” The Communist vote— 
always a small one—has been reduced by two-thirds. 
Perhaps most significant of all, the 1944 Education Act 
put a Christian basis to the national system of educa- 
tion, raised the school-leaving age and made it possible 
for any boy or girl with the necessary ability to reach 
the university without parental cost. 

This changed social framework has liberated the 
churches from many former tasks and enabled them to 
concentrate upon their primary aims. This advantage 
has not always been appreciated. The Christian forces 
still tend to hold onto the control of some out-of-date 
pieces of social work and the churches have not yet 
reoriented themselves to the new system. There is, on 
the other hand, a danger that the churches may contract 
out their social responsibility, seeing that so much has 
been taken over by the State, instead of pioneering in 
new directions. 

By and large, however, the churches are alive to 
their task, but they have been much hindered by a 
shortage of men in the ordained ministry. Compara- 
tively few men were ordained during the war and 
post-war numbers have not made good the deficiency. 
It is only in this present year that numbers have 
increased substantially. If this increase is maintained 
we may hope to see the ministries of our several 
churches adequate in five years time though we shall 
probably never see our numbers what they were at 
the turn of the century. Of course, the reduction in 
numbers is partially due to the selection exercised by 
all churches, which is now much more careful than it 
was fifty years ago. 

It is very generally appreciated that the main task 
before all the churches is one of evangelism. The 
percentage of those attached to any Christian denom- 
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ination is very much smaller than it is in the U.S.A. 
There is, however, little or no antagonism to the 
Christian faith; Christianity has no serious rival except 
indifference. Most non-church attenders would be 
annoyed to be told they were not Christians. The 
problem is to reach those outside the churches and, 
having reached them, to make the Gospel come alive 
for them in terms which they can understand. The 
churches are no longer at the center of social life; 
they exist at the circumference. They are no longer 
obvious and can easily seem irrelevant. Since the war 
that statement is less true than it was and such evidence 
as we have goes to show that there is a very definite 
return to the churches, not such as to cause a stir in 
the newspapers, but sufficient to indicate a turn in the 
tide. The Press is not unaware of the increasing interest 
in religion and devotes much more space to articles 
and correspondence on religion than it did some years 
ago. 

The turn of the tide may also be seen in our univer- 
sities, particularly in Oxford and Cambridge, where 
college chapels are well attended and where interest in 
things Christian is greater than ever it was in the 
1930’s. What was called the “scientific attitude” is no 
longer felt to be a bar to Christian belief and while 
“science” is still worshipped by the intelligent man-in- 
the-street and regarded as ultimately authoritative, it 
may not be long before the change of intellectual 
climate in the universities and amongst scientists them- 
selves penetrates to lower levels. 


The country is ready for a widespread return to 
the Christian faith and yet it does not come. The pace 
of life today leaves people little time to think and when 
they have that time they turn naturally to amusement. 
Nevertheless, one cannot help but feel that beneath the 
surface there is a longing and desire for they know 
not what. The remarkable response to Dr. Graham’s 
campaigns points in this direction; so too does the 
disturbing growth of fundamentalism amongst the 
younger generation. The truth is that the large majority 
of people are religiously illiterate and a great task 
faces the churches in the sphere of adult Christian 
education. In this task the B.B.C. is proving of great 
assistance, and it may be said that such general reli- 
gious knowledge as there is derives in no small part 
from their broadcast services, sermons and talks. On a 
higher level the Christian Frontier Council, with its 
organ the Christian News-Letter, has done much to 
commend the faith amongst educated people and to 
give a sense of direction to not a few workers in 


the intellectual field. 


The relationship between the various Christian 
churches is probably more cordial and understanding 
than it has ever been. That is certainly true of the 
leadership, though not so obvious amongst the ordinary 
membership. The work of the British Council of 
Churches is beginning to bear fruit. When the war 
came reunion discussions had virtually reached a dead- 
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lock. A scheme for reunion had been devised and 
commented upon by all the churches, but none was 
particularly anxious to commit itself to the next move, 
for the next move involved organic union under the 
devised constitution. 


In 1946 the Archbishop of Canterbury, in a now 
famous sermon to the University of Cambridge, sug- 
gested that instead of attempting to achieve organic 
union at one step (as has been done in South India), 
it might be wiser to resolve the main problem, the 
problem of the ministry, by the Free Churches, taking 
episcopacy into their own systems and testing it within 
their own borders. This, unlike organic union, would 
not be an irrevocable step. If over a period of years 
episcopacy and the threefold ministry commended 
themselves, then the path would be open for a closer 
relationship. The full implications of this suggestion 
were thought out by a commission representing the 
Free Churches and the Church of England and pub- 
lished in a report entitled, “Church Relations in 
England.” This in turn, was considered by the Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Congregational, and Methodist 
Churches. The response of the Methodist Church was 
most favorable and expressed willingness on certain 
conditions to enter into formal discussions. These con- 
ditions were unanimously accepted by both convoca- 
tions of the Church of England, and at the last Metho- 
dist Conference in July in a memorable session it was 
agreed to appoint a delegation to enter into formal 
negotiations with the Church of England. 


It should also be mentioned that the Church of 
England, while still not in full communion with the 
Church of South India, has taken a long step forward 
in that direction by acknowledging all those ordained 
at, or after, union as true bishops, priest or deacons in 
the Church of God. This decision, which some prophe- 
sied would split the Church of England, was agreed 
upon by an almost unanimous vote in both convoca- 
tions. A number of other resolutions, all favorable to 
the Church of South India, were also passed at the 
same time. We may say, therefore, that, while reunion 
in England will take a longer time to achieve than 
optimists supposed, the tide is set in that direction 
and the hardening of denominational barriers which 
was evident after the break-down of the pre-war nego- 
tiations is yielding to the new approach. 


What has been said on the subject of reunion does 
not, unfortunately, apply to the Roman Catholic Church. 
There the official policy is, if possible, more intransi- 
geant than ever. Just recently the Roman Catholics 
withdrew official support from the Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews, one of the few interchurch activities in 
which they played a part. It is sometimes stated that 
the membership of the Roman Church is rapidly 
increasing in Great Britain. No reliable statistics are 
available, but it is certain that in our industral areas 


(Continued on page 175) 








Sickness and Sin 
EVELYN I. TROUTMAN 


And behold, they brought to him a paralytic, lying on his bed; and when Jesus saw their faith he 
said to the paralytic, “Take heart, my son; your sins are forgiven.” And behold, some of the scribes 
said to themselves, “This man is blaspheming.” But Jesus, knowing their thoughts, said, “Why do you 
think evil in your hearts? For which is easier, to say, ‘Your sins are forgiven,’ or to say, ‘Rise and 
walk’? But know that the Son of man has authority on earth to forgive sins’”—he then said to the 
paralytic—Rise, take up your bed and go home.” And he rose and went home. (St. Matthew 9:2-7) 


I feel a strong bond of sympathy with the paralytic 
in the above gospel story. For in at least three respects 
I share his condition. 

In the first place, I am almost, if not fully, as help- 
less as this man, brought to Jesus on his bed. Since 
contracting a neurological disease about five years ago, 
I have gradually lost the use of legs, arms, hands, 
tongue, and throat. None of these is as yet completely 
paralyzed, but extreme weakness requires maximum 
effort and patience for every movement. Writing, for 
instance, is possible at all only when I am feeling at 
my best and under no special strain. Even then, it 
is a painfully slow and exhausting operation, with the 
paper on my lap, since I cannot raise my hand. As 
my speech grows more and more indistinct, I thank 
God for everyday | can still communicate with others 
by writing. 

Until the paralytic was brought to Christ, his illness 
was apparently incurable. This is the second way in 
which my condition is like his. Even in this day of 
advanced medical science, the cause of my disease is 
unknown, and there is no cure. That paralytic of 
nearly two thonsand years ago must have suffered in 
dumb resignation to a cruel fate, leading a helpless 
and hopeless existence. His own misery was undoubt- 
edly transmitted, by bitter complaints, to those who 
had to care for him. They must have brought their 
patient to Jesus, out of loving concern, of course, but 
also with a desperate desire to be rid of their burden. 
In contrast to that hopeless cripple, I have two great 
sources of hope: continuous medical research, and the 
victory of Christ my Lord over sin, sickness, and even 
death. Often, however, I feel as helpless, hopeless, and 
full of complaints as that ancient paralytic must have 
felt. 

Obviously, then, the third way in which I am like 
him is that I need Christ’s forgiveness of my sins. 
For many years I have known him as my Saviour, 
have had advanced theological study about him, and 
have served him at home and in heathen lands. Why, 
then, should I still be a sinner? Some fellow-Christians 
might point to me in scorn for having to make such a 
confession. To them I can look only with shame, but 
reminding them, in the words of St. Paul, that “all 
have sinned and fall short of the glory of God.” (Ro- 
mans 3:23) 

Before God, all Christians, new and old, sick and 
well, must stand under judgment for their sins. 


One of the sentimentalities of well persons in regard 
to the sick is to excuse their sins, or even to assume 
that in their weakness they cannot sin. A sick person 
in his right mind knows the fallacy of such reasoning, 
and is keenly aware of his particular sins. 

I, for example, in my present weakness, am incapable 
of some overt sins of my former healthy state. But 
sin has a way of cutting new channels. When, in the 
early stages of my illness, weakness simply threatened 
but had not yet engulfed me, it was easy to be courag- 
eous and feel the strength of my faith. As I gradually 
lost the use of my left arm and hand, and therewith 
such useful occupations as knitting, sewing, and type- 
writing, and a weakened throat prevented singing and 
made speech increasingly difficult, I still had my work 
and the counsel and encouragement of a fine doctor. 
Although each day’s work left me exhausted, and I 
suffered bad falls, I could thankfully declare with St. 
Paul, “I can do all things in Him who strengthens me.” 
(Philippians 4:13) 

As weakness turned into helplessness, however, the 
special sins of the sick and helpless also moved in on 
me. Forced by circumstances to leave my work and 
friends, move to a strange place and become entirely 
dependent on my parents, I almost surrendered to 
hopelessness and self-pity. Permanent submission to 
the confines of wheelchair and bed, and to the care 
of a nurse, requires special grace. Surely I should 
possess such grace, for Christ my Lord has promised, 
“My grace is sufficient for you.” (2 Corinthians 12:9) 
Too often, however, I am guilty of the sins of depres- 
sion in my loneliness, impatience at my helplessness, 
and irritability toward my nurse. But through the 
power of Christ’s forgiving love I have hope of over- 
coming these sins, thus witnessing to his sufficient 
grace. 

In one important respect I am not like the paralytic 
brought to Jesus: I have not been healed. Why? Is 
my sin too great? The sins of anxiety and depression 
surely aggravate, and even have in part caused, my 
illness. 

Or perhaps I have too little faith. While I find in 
Christ a constant source of strength and hope, I can 
never complacently maintain that I trust him com- 
pletely. 

Or possibly God’s will can best be done through me 
if I am not healed. Jesus healed the paralytic to prove 
God’s power. For the same reason, however, St. Paul 
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had to keep his “thorn in the flesh,” with promise of 
sufficient grace from God, and his even more amazing 
assurance that “my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness.” (2 Corinthians 13:9) 

If, by the grace of God, I too in my weakness might 
have His strength manifested in me, then I may be a 
better missionary than when I was a teacher in a 
Chinese college. The important thing, then, is not 
whether I am sick or well. It is, rather, that people 
see in me not just sickness and sin, but love, joy, and 
peace from Christ my Lord. 


Editorial Notes 
(Continued from page 170) 

people who are so quick to condemn political activity 
on the part of organized labor. It is easy for the busi- 
ness community to influence government because of 
the close relations socially between leaders of the 
business community and the representatives of govern- 
ment, because of the personal involvement of legis- 
lators and administrators in business even though the 
latter, and only the latter, may divest themselves 
temporarily of some of the responsibilities for their 
personal business enterprises, because of the close 
rapport between the business community and the 
publishers of our daily and weekly journals, because 
it takes comparatively few individuals in the business 
community to provide large financial resources for 
political campaigns, while labor must collect contribu- 
tions from millions of workers. 

In all of these respects labor is at a great disad- 
vantage, and when it does seek to counteract the 
political power of the business community it has to 
organize more openly for the purpose and so brings 
upon itself condemnation. We do not want to see our 
government controlled by any segment of the economy, 
by business, by labor, or by the farmers. But business 
influence at present does not have to be exerted from 
outside upon government, for it is on the inside in 
ways which are most often natural and innocent 
enough. Farmers seem to be able to scare the politi- 
cians of both parties with a minimum of organized 
political activity as farmers. But it is the bad luck 
of labor that, whenever it brings political pressure, it 
must make a big noise about it in order to win support 
from those in its own ranks and it gets the reputation, 
quite unfairly, for being more aggressively class con- 
scious than the other segments of the economy. _J.C.B. 


Religion in Great Britain Today 

(Continued from page 173) 
considerable numbers leave the Roman Church each 
year to join the Church of England. 

To conclude this very cursory survey we may say 
that the past ten years have been spent making up 
the ravages—both spiritual and material—of war. The 
Christian forces are only now reaching a position in 
which it is possible to move forward. But there are 
evident signs that this movement is getting underway 
and that increasingly the churches will move forward 
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together to make England what she still claims to be, 
a Christian country. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 
Quaker Mission 
Contacts China Churches 

Geneva (EPS)—Mr. Duncan Wood, who has just 
returned from leading a Quaker Mission to China, 
reports having met numbers of well-known Chinese 
Christians. 

Mr. Wood in an interview in Geneva, Switzerland, said 
that church leaders in China had received with interest 
news of recent developments in the ecumenical move- 
ment. Many had sent personal greetings through the 
Quakers to friends in the West: “Just as Christians 
in the West have not ceased to remember their Chinese 
friends in prayer, so we have discovered that the re- 
verse is true,” Mr. Wood said. He reported that officials 
of the Bureau of Religious Affairs of the Chinese 
Government had raised no objection in principle to 
visits from other Asian churches, nor did they see any 
objection in principle to Chinese Christians visiting 
other parts of Christendom. 

“At the same time,” Mr. Wood added, “church leaders 
said ‘not yet’ when asked whether the time had come 
for fuller collaboration in ecumenical work.” He com- 
mented by saying: “We cannot expect Christians in 
China to be much ahead of their government in seeking 
to re-establish contacts with the rest of the world.” 

When asked about the general situation of the Chinese 
churches, Mr. Wood said that they were “modestly but 
steadily” growing in numbers. “Although basic theo- 
logical training is given in united seminaries,” he went 
on, “we found no Marxist indoctrination going on there. 
Many church activities seem to be interdenominational 
in character. The theological seminaries have more 
candidates than they can take.” 

Mr. Wood, also referred to the presence of represen- 
tatives of the China Inland Mission churches in certain 
official functions. He expressed the opinion that mid- 
week Bible study and evangelistic preaching were wide- 
spread. “An interdenominational youth conference in 
Shanghai in 1955 was attended by 600 people,” he said. 
The effect of this meeting seems to have been the 
deepening of the faith of the converted and the evangeli- 
zation of others.” 

Mr. Wood explained that Chinese Christians were 
identified to a large extent with the national cause. 
They were able to say that Marxism and Christianity 
were incompatible, but in common with other citizens 
they were not free to suggest opposition to the govern- 
ment’s policy in any form. They were limited, again 
in common with their fellow-citizens, in their access 
to political information from the outside world. 

“There is not the slightest doubt of the Christian 
basis on which the churches are working,” Mr. Wood 
concluded. “In spite of the relative isolation of the 
past few years they realize that they are still part 
of the whole Christian family. They welcomed us in 
this knowledge.” 

Leaders met by Mr. Wood included Professor T. C. 
Chao (who resigned as a President of the World 
Council of Churches in 1950), Dr. Y. C. Du and Dr. 
Khiang Wen Han (both of the Y.M.C.A.,) Dr. Y. T. 
Wu, Bishop Robin Chen and Bishop K. H. Ting (of the 
Union Theological Seminary in Nanking.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor: 


Your editorial entitled, “The Next Moral Dilemma,” 
in the October 17 issue of Christianity and Crisis, cannot 
be allowed to pass without comment. I feel a duty to 
call to your attention an error in the essential essence 
of the problem. 

Our ever expanding economy has merely made the 
same difficult choice between right and wrong in the 
material realm available to a larger portion of the 
population. Advertising has become a means of pre- 
senting luxuries in their most appealing state to masses 
of people, whereas heretofore private showings and 
other devices lured the few to materialism as an end. 
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Man has always been tempted by material goods, as 
clearly indicated by the Bible. Man nevertheless has 
been able to overcome the temptations which constantly 
plague him. The Greek philosophers, Confucius, and a 
giant army of forgotten righteous people have been 
victorious over materialism in the past even without the 
divine graces Christ has given to us. 

As more and more people are released from the 
struggle to exist, the responsibility of the churches to 
educate their members spiritually becomes immense. 
We are exposed to a constant bombardment of tempta- 
tions which can only be overcome by a sound moral 
background and strong faith. It is heartbreaking to 
see sO many young people educated for professions yet 
receiving little if any spiritual education in our present 
public school system. Are they being prepared for 
life in a Christian sense? Failure in recognizing true 
Christian leaders and competition of churches to be 
“popular” add confusion to God’s children. 

It is gratifying to see, however, that out of the fog 
of society flow a steadily increasing stream of good 
deeds, scientific miracles beneficial to man, and practic- 
ing Christians. If you doubt this, just visit some of our 
common citizens who have been subjected to the full 
fury of materialism. They are willing to give up their 
lives to help protect strangers in Korea. 

Have faith in the part of man that was made in the 
image and likeness of God. 


Lou Tengzelius 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 





We are pleased to announce that the Board 
of Sponsors of Christianity and Crisis, at its 
annual meeting, elected two new members to the 
Editorial Board. They are: Waldo Beach, Pro- 
fessor of Christian Ethics at the Divinity School 
of Duke University; and Joseph Sittler, Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology at the Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. Elected as Con- 
tributing Editors at the same meeting were: 
J. Oscar Lee, Executive Director of the Depart- 
ment of Racial and Cultural Relations of the 
National Council of Churches; Roger Shinn, 
Professor of Theology in the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Religion; Kenneth Thompson, 
Professor of International Relations at North- 
western University; and William May, Instructor 
in the Department of Religion at Smith College. 
We know our readers will look forward to the 
contributions of these men. 
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